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THE LIKE OF A REFORMER. 
When we hare, from time to time, undertaken in these 
pages to give an account of the life of a reformer, we have 
been aware that oar sketch has been likely to be read with 
different feelings by different classes of our readers. We 
know that onr Roman Catholic friends have the worst 
opinion of many of those whom we reverence as reformers, 
and that they" regard their so-called reforms as, in 
reality, changes subversive of right order and of true doc- 
trine. We are disposed, then, for once, to give the life of 
a reformer about whose merits all parties can agree — 
namely, Galileo Galilei. Whatever may have been igno- 
rantly believed in former times, we do not suppose that 
there are any Roman Catholics who imaginanow that their 
religion requires them to believe that the earth is stationary 
in the centre of the universe, the sun and all the planets 
revolving round it. Whether Galileo put forward his views 
with discretion, and with due regard to ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, are points which we shall consider afterwards ; but 
even those who think the least favourably of him in this re- 
spect must own his great merits as one of the main agents 
in a wonderful revolution of human opinion. We observe, 
accordingly, in a late number of a contemporary Roman 
Catholic periodical, The Lamp, a laudatory article on 
Galileo, containing an in teresting sketch of his life, founded, 
like onr own, on the valuable life of this philosopher pub- 
lished in the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
■ Now that the doctrines taught by Galileo have become the 
established creed of philosophers, and form part of the lessons 
given to every schoolboy, it requires an effort to understand 
the greatness of the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend and over which he triumphed. When Galileo began 
to teach, it was the established opinion of all philosophers, 
with sorce insignificant exceptions, that the earth was im- 
movable in the centre of the universe, and that the sun, 
moon, and planets, and other stars, were fixed in separate 
orbs of transparent solid matter, all of which were carried 
round the earth by a common motion every twenty-four 
hours ; besides which, each orb. had an independent motion 
of its own. This doctrine was the almost universal opinion 
of the time ; it was commended by the authority of the 
most distinguished philosophers and the most eminent 
astronomers of former ages ; it was consistent wilh com- 
mon sense, for every one was ready to assert that be had 
the evidence of his senses that the earth was at rest, and 
that any one who maintained that it was in rapid motion 
said what his own eyes might show him to be false. And, 
lastly, it was commended by the sanction of religion ; 
for those passages of the Bible which adopt the popular 
language on the subject, and which it is now universally 
owned were not intended to communicate astronomical 
knowledge— passages such as, " He hath made the round 
world so fast that it cannot be moved:" "The sun cometh 
forth as a bridegroom from his chamber, and rejoicelh as 
a giant to ran his course. It goeth forth from the utter- 
most part of heaven, and runneth about unto the end of it 
again' — these passages, and others of the same kind, 
were regarded as only capable of receiving the most literal 
Interpretation, and as proving decisively that the doctrine 
that the earth was in motion and the sun at rest were ex- 
pressly contradicted by divine revelation. And yet, com- 
•Bon sense, the evidence of men's senses, the authority of 
slislini/iiilied philosophers, the supposed testimony of 
JBoiptare, and the authority of the Church, have all opposed 
lb rain. tad. the paradoxes main t ain ed by Galileo hare 



been elevated to the rank from which they can never be 
deposed, of established truths of science. The history of 
such a revolution of opinion as this affords us a striking 
proof of how little value are the arguments by which it is 
often attempted to prevent any reformers from even getting 
a hearing. It is of no purpose to ask the reformer, Do 
you pretend that all the rest of the world are wrong, and 
that you alone are in the right? Are you wiser than all 
the great men who have lived and been honoured before 
you? Must we look on them as simpletons and idiots ? 
Questions like these are often addressed to the putters 
forth of strange doctrine, and seem well calculated to re- 
duce them to silence if they hare any modesty at all. 
And, yet, we see from this history that it is quite possible 
that the reformer may be in the right, and all the rest of 
the world in the wrong ; and we learn to be cautious how 
we refuse a hearing even to what is most opposed to our 
prejudices, since it may happen to us to find truth where 
we least expect it. 

It would take up far more space than we could feel 
ourselves justified in giving up to it, if we were to attempt 
to give a history of all the scientific discoveries which 
hare made Galileo illustrious, and we shall, therefore, 
as far as possible, confine our sketch of his life to his share 
in the great controversy concerning the motion of the 
earth, in which his name occupies so prominent a figure. 
Galileo was born at Pisa on the 15th February, 1561, of 
a noble but impoverished family. He was destined by 
his father to the medical profession ; but having been 
accidentally induced to receive a little instruction in 
mathematics, his predilection for these new studies 
became so irresistible that his father found it im- 
possible to draw him from them ; and he obtained 
so much eminence for his scientific attainments tfiat 
he was appointed lecturer in mathematics in the 
university of Pisa when in the twenty-sixth year 
of his age. In this post he soon became distin- 
guished for his resolution to inquire into the phenomena 
of nature for himself, and not, like most other philoso- 
phers of the day, to acquiesce without examination in 
every assertion of Aristotle, who was then regarded as an 
authority from which there was no appeal. 

It is not quite ascertained at what period Galileo em- 
braced the theory of astronomy to which he afterwards 
gave such powerful confirmation. The idea that the 
apparent motion of the heavenly bodies might be caused 
by a real motion of the earth had occurred to more than 
one ancient philosopher. In more modern times the 
theory was revived by Copernicus, a native of Thorn, 
in Prussia, who, howerer, foreseeing the opposition this 
doctrine was likely to meet with, kept his work unpub- 
lished for forty years, and only brought it out in time to 
receire the first copy a few hours before his death. 
Copernicus was unable to adduce by any means as strong 
arguments in support of his system as have been disco- 
vered in later times. He was chiefly influenced by the 
extreme complexity of the motions which in previous 
systems it wa9 found necessary to attribute to the 
heavenly bodies in order to explain the observed appear- 
ances, and by the greater simplicity with which these 
appearances could be accounted for if it were supposed 
that they were in part occasioned by a real motion of the 
earth. Opposed as these views were to popular opinion, 
they made converts, and were gradually and silently 
gaining ground. The following extract from one of 
Galileo's dialogues, though put into the mouth of a 
fictitious character, seems evidently intended to give an 
account of his own conversion to the new creed, and of the 
arguments by which he was persuaded : — 

" Being very young, and having scarcely finished my 
course of philosophy, which I left off as being set upon 
other employments, there chanced to come into those parte 
a certain foreigner of Rostock, whose name, as I remem- 
ber, was Christianas Urstisias, a follower of Copernicus, 
who in an academy gave two or three lectures on this 
point, to whom many flocked as auditors. But I, thinking 
they went more for the novelty of the subject than other- 
wise, did not go to hear him ; for I had concluded with 
myself that that opinion could be no other than a toltmn 
madness. And questioning some of those who had been 
there I perceived they all made a jest thereof, except one, 
who told me that the business was not altogether to be 
laughed at ; and because the man was reputed by me to be 



very intelligent and wary, I repented that I was not there, 
and began from that time forward, as oft as I met with anj 
one of the Copernioan persuasion, to demand of them jj 
they had been always of the same judgment. Of as many 
as 1 examined I found not so much as one who told me 
not that he had been a long time of the contrary opinion, 
but to have changed it for this, as convinced by the strength 
of the reasons proving the same. And afterwards ques- 
tioning them one by one to see whether they were well 
possessed of the reasons of the other side, I found them all 
to be very ready and perfect in them, so that I could not 
truly say that they took this opinion out of ignorance, 
vanity, or to show the acutencss of their wits. On the 
contrary, of as many of the Peripatetics and Ptolemeans as 
I have asked (and out of curiosity I have talked with 
many) what pains they had taken in the book of Coper- 
nicus, I found very few that had so much as superficially 
perused it ; but of those who I thought had understood the 
same, not one. And, moreover, I had inquired among 
the followers of the Peripatetic doctrine if ever any of them 
bad held the contrary opinion, and likewise found none 
that had. Whereupon, considering that there was no man 
who followed the opinion of Copernicus that had not been 
first on the contrary side, and that was not very well 
acquainted with the reasons of Aristotle and Ptolemy; and, 
on the contrary, that there was not one of the followers of 
Ptolemy that had ever been of the judgment of Copernicus, 
and had left that to embrace this of Aristotle — considering, 
I say, these things, I be;;an to think that one who leaveth 
an opinion imbibed with his milk and followed by very many 
to take up another owned by very few, and denied by all 
the schools, and that really seems a great paradox, must 
needs have been moved, not to say forced, by many 
powerful reasons. For this cause, I am become very curious 
to dive into the bottom of this business." 

We have thought it worth while to copy this long ex- 
tract because of the rery philosophical views which it 
embodies. Ordinary men are apt to be strongly preju- 
diced in favour of the old doctrines which hare com- 
manded the assent of the great men of former days, and 
which continue to be adhered to by the majority at pre- 
sent ; and they do not think it worth while to give a 
hearing to opinions held only by a few, and removed from 
vulgar notions ; but here we see that a true philosopher 
felt that the opinions held only by a few reformers had, 
in reality, the strongest claims to examination. The 
very fact that they had changed their opinions gave them 
a strong claim to be heard. "These reformers knew what 
was to be said on both sides of the question. They had 
not lazily adopted the doctrines they had received from 
their instructors without inquiring to what objections 
these doctrines were liable, but had embraced opinions 
contrary to vulgar notions and exposed to strong opposi- 
tion, and it was not to be supposed that they would do 
so without some rery good reasons. We cannot help 
stopping to ask our readers whether it is not possible 
that the same principles may not hold good in other sub- 
jects too? We have seen several maintain that the 
question is decided at once against Luther, Melancthon, 
and the rest of them, by the mere fact that they were 
innovator*, and were putting forward views at variance 
with those held by the great body of Christians in their 
times. To one who looks at the question rightly, this is 
just a reason why their doctrines are entitled to a very 
serious examination. If they had been lazy, uninquir- 
ing men, they would have continued to believe as their 
fathers had believed before them — they would have swal- 
lowed everything indiscriminately. The fact that after 
studying both sides they changed their opinions — that 
they gave up opinions which had all the weight of autho- 
rity to commend them, and adopted others which could 
have no recommendation at all, unless it were the force of 
truth which compelled them to receive them — this fact 
is one which ought to induce a candid person to give a 
very serious consideration to the argument* by which 
they professed to have been influenced. 

To return to the history of Galileo. We come to relate 
the discovery which has made him most famous — that of 
the telescope, in the year 1609; and the application of 
the telescope to the study of the heavenly bodies. Gali- 
leo cannot claim to be the first who looked through a 
telescope. The invention is said to have been made by 
accident in the shop of a Dutch optician, who, happening 
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to look through two spectacle glasses,, separated by a 
suitable distance from eactk other, found that distant ob- 
jects appeared* larger and more distinct. It appears to 
have been some time before the importance of the dis- 
covery was appreciated ; and the instrument was set up 
in the optician's shop as a curious philosophical toy, show- 
ing a large and inverted image of a weathercock, towards 
which it was directed. The rumour reached Galileo (in 
Venice at the time) that an instrument had been in- 
vented by which distant objects could be made to seem 
nearer than their true distance. He immediately set 
himself to consider the means by which such a result 
could be brought about, and his investigations were re- 
warded by the discovery of a telescope, of a different 
construction, however, from that which had been used 
in Holland. The interest excited by the discovery was 
unbounded. For more than a month Galileo's whole 
time was taken up in exhibiting His instrument to the 
principal inhabitants of Venice ; and for some time after, 
the fortunate possessor of a telescope found it vain to 
hope to use his wonderful instrument without molesta- 
tion,' A crowd of idlers would gather round him, insist 
on taking possession of the telescope, hand it from one to 
the other, and detain him for some hours until their 
«uriosity was satiated. 

Galileo's first application of his instrument to the 
heavenly bodies was the study of the beautiful appear- 
ance presented by the varied surface of the moon. He 
next turned his attention to the planet Jupiter. The 
first evening he observed it he took notice of three small 
stars which seemed nearly in a line with the planet, and 
whose position he took notice of, since the manner in 
which the motion of the planets is studied is by compar- 
ing their position with that of the neighbouring fixed 
stars. The next night he looked again, and found that 
Jupiter had passed to the east of two of them, which 
had been on the other side of the planet the night before. 
But here was a puzzle. Jupiter, according to the tables, 
ought, at this time, to be going towards the west, and 
net towards the east. How was this to be accounted 
for ? When next he was able to observe them, he found 
them in a new position, and a fourth small star had made 
its appearance. Slight after night these small stars 
continued close to Jupiter, in varying positions, how- 
ever Jupiter changed bis place among the fixed stars. 
The conclusion could not be resisted that the movement 
which he first supposed had been made by Jupiter had, 
in reality, been made by these stars, and that they could 
be nothing less than four moons revolving about Jupiter,, 
in the same manner in which the earth is accompanied 
by its single attendant. 

This singly discovery put the controversy concerning 
the true system of the universe in quite a new position. 
The old theory was that stars and planets all went round 
the earth. Here were clear exceptions, as these four 
newly discovered stars unquestionably made their revolu- 
tions, not round the earth, but round Jupiter. Tbe sight 
of this planet, attended by itsfour satellites, was alone suffi- 
cient to shake the confidence of astronomers in their belief 
that the earth was the most important body in the universe ; 
while the spectacle of these bodies performing, in perfect 
order, their revolutions round one central body could not 
but suggest an analogy revealing the true relation of the 
planets to the sun. 

When Galileo first announced to the world his discovery 
of these four new planets, it is difficult to describe the sen- 
sation which its publication produced. Many doubted, 
many positively refused to believe so novel an announce- 
ment ; all were struck with the greatest astonishment (ac- 
cording to their respective opinions), either at the new view 
of the universe thus offered to them, or at the daring auda- 
city of Galileo in inventing such fables. 

The sensation caused by the news may be illustrated 
by an extract from a letter of Kepler, illustrious for his 
own astronomical discoveries :— "' I was sitting idle at 
home, thinking of you, most excellent Galileo, and yeur 
loiters,- when tbe news was brought to me of the discovery 
of four new planets by the balp of the doable eye-glass. 
Wachenfals stopped hie carriage at my door to tell me, when 
such at fit of wonder seised me at a report which seemed 
se very absurd, audi was thrown into such agitation at 
seeing an old dispute between us decided in this way, that 
between bis joy, my colouring, and tli« laughter of both, 
confounded as we were by such a novelty, we were hardly 
capable, he of speaking, or I of listening." 

One reason why tbe report seemed so very absurd was, 
that many at that time had persuaded themselves not 
merely that there were only seven planets (including the 
sun and moon), bat that there neither ooshl nor ought to 
be any more. A S Joreatine astronomer write*, that sineo 
animals have seven apertures ia the head ^namely, two 
nostrils, two eyes, two ears, and a month), t£ax» there are 
only seven metals, saves- days in the week, and so forth, 
there eoaU net possibly be mere than seven planets. 
Galileo quietly replied, that these might have bs*n good 
reasons for believing, beforehand, that no more planets 
could be discovered.; but that they ware- hardly of sufficient 
weight to destroy the new onto when, they had btseUaCtttally 
seen. . 

Another astronomer writes about Oaftob'4 pretended 
discovery. . — 

" These are the dreams of idt» man, who We ludicrous ' 
ideas better than bur laborious and industrious correction 



of .the heavens. Nature abhors so horrible a chaos ; and 
to the truly wis* such vanity ts cTatestabte."" 

Others refused to believe in tbe n«J*> planets »ntil 
GalHeo could show what astrological inltience thefi had 
on the fortunes and characters Of individuals. Galileo 
sarcastically advised them to compare all their past pre- 
dictions with the events. If they found perfect agree- 
ment, then they might prophesy merrily on, for the new 
planets could not, in any degree, affect the things which 
were already past, and they might hope to be no less 
fortunate conjurors in future; but if they found the 
events' to differ, in some trifling particulars, from their 
predictions, then they might attribute the difference, if 
they pleased, to those new 1 planets, and might set to work 
to form tables, and ascertain, by observation, the variety 
of influences depending on them* 

The principal professor of Padua pertinaciously refused 
all Galileo 8 invitations to look at the heavens through 
his glass, and a German named Horky published a book 
strenuously denying the existence of the new planets, 
arid asserting positively that he had himself looked at the 
heavens througlt Galileo's glass, and knew for a cer- 
tainty that no such thing as a satellite of Jupiter exist*. 
The conclusion of the story is amusing. Kepler, With 
whom this work was intended to find favour, received 
its author with a burst of indignation, and did not re- 
ceive him back into his good graces, except on the con- 
dition " that I [Kepler] am to show him Jupiter's satel- 
lites, a.in> he is to see them, and own that they are 
there." 

At length, when the existence of these new satellites 
could be no longer denied, quite an opposite complaint 
was made, that Galileo had understated their number. 
One astronomer counted five, another nine, while others 
carried the number np to twelve. But a short time 
proved that it was as unsafe to exceed as to fall short of 
the number that Galileo had fixed on ; for Jupiter rapidly 
removed himself from the neighbourhood of the fixed stars, 
which had given rise to these pretended discoveries, carry- 
ing with him none but his four original attendants. 

Galileo went on to make other interesting discoveries on 
the other planets. The only one which we shall delay to 
record here is his discovery of the phases of Venus. When 
the theory was first put forward that the planets are opaque 
bodies, which only shine by tbe reflected light-of the sun, it 
was objected that if this were the case Venus ought to pre- 
sent the same phases as the moon, changing from full face 
to a crescent, according as it approached or receded from 
the sun. Copernicus made a very unsuccessful attempt to 
explain this difficulty, but Galileo, on directing his telescope 
to Venus, found that she actually did go through these 
changes, the non -Observance of which by the naked eye had 
been considered a fatal objection to t&0 Copernican system. 
■Jtt does not seem a difficult matter for Galileo merely to 
report the result of his observations on the heavens ; but it 
is hard to estimate properly the' amount of courage which 
was required to do so at the time. Galileo had to face a 
powerful party, which, when invited to look on an object in 
the heavens which Aristotle had never suspected, imme- 
diately refused all credence to those senses to Which at 
other times they so confidently appealed. Plagiarist! Mat ! 
impostor I heretic! were the malignant exclamations by 
which, the poor philosopher was unsparingly assailed. 
In one of his letters he expresses strongly tbe hopelessness 
of convincing people who were resolved not to be con- 
vinced. " Ton almost make me laugh by saying that 
those clear observations are sufficient to convince the 
most obstinate. It seems that you have yet to learn that, 
long ago, the observations were capable of convincing 
those who were capable of reasoning, and those who wish 
to learn the truth ; but that to convince the obstinate, 
and those who care for nothing beyond the vain applause 
of the stupid and senseless vulgar, not even the testimony 
of tbe stars could suffice, Were they to descend on earth 
to speak for themselves. Let us, then, endeavour to 
procure some know ledge for ourselves, and rest contented 
with this sole satisfaction ; but of advancing in popular 
opinion, of gaining the assent of the book philosophers, 
let us abandon both tbe hope and the desire.'* 

With this quotation we conclude for the present oar 
account of Galileo's discoveries, which we found could 
not conveniently be exjinpressed within the limits of a 
single article. 

(T» be continued.) 
— J — ■ "-» ■■- — - J - 
AURICULAR CONFESSION. 
Ik our numbers for July and August last we showed that 
the form of absolution, " Ego absolvo te," was never used 
in the Church of Home itself until the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

Our clever correspondent, Mr. Rourke, has written to 
US a letter upon these articles (which we published in 
our last number), but he has not attempted to deny or 
to question the great fact j and we think no intelligent 
Bom&n Catholic will now attempt to deny it 

Oar readers will, probably, lite to know what was the 
doctrine and practice of the- Church of Home about 
''confession" during those ages when the priests of toe 
Church of Home were not yet permitted to forgive sin, 
but only to pray to God that He would forgive it We, 
therefore, no* proceed to show what was the doctrine and 
practice of the Church of Home about confession and 
contrition, previous to the thirteenth century. 



We will first show the doctrine of confession as settled 
Ttytke Council otTrent,tt»uit the form, " Ego absolvo te." 
" *She holj synod moreover teaclfes that the JWrm of 
the sfjerament of penancs* in whies chiefly its Isrce is 
Situated, is placed in thos* words of the minister, »I ab- 
solve thee.* . . . But the matter, in it were, of this 

sacrament, is the acts of tbe penitent himself to wit, 

contrition, confession, and satisfaction, which things in 
the penitent, inasmuch as they are required by the in- 
stitution oTGod, for the integrity of the sacrament and 
the full and perfect remission of sins, for this reason they 
are called parts of penance."* 

With respect to the great question whether sins can be 
fbrgiveii by God Upon contrition only, without confession, 
the Council of Trent says : " Although it may happen 
that this contrition be sometimes perfected by charity, 
and reconcile a man to God, before this sacrament be 
actually received, neverthelessthet reconciliation is not to 
be ascribed to that contrition, without the desire for the 
sacrament, which is- included in it."» 

And the general question is thus summed up by the 
Council: "it is necessary to seek from God the pardon 
even of all sins, by open and modest confession."* 

We now proceed to show what the doctrine of the 
Church of Some about the necessity of confession was, in 
the twelfth century, before priests had undertaken to Bay, 
" I absolve thee." , 

For this purpose we are fortunate in having a treatise 
on penitence, * written in the twelfth century (about a.t>. 
1151) by a Benedietine monk, Gratian, the famous author 
Of the Decretum, a book which at once beeamethe stan- 
dard of ecclesiastical law in all Western Europe. 

We have often had to complain of tbe " Decretum" 
for the forgeries and the novelties it adopted, and also to 
praise it for the good old doctrine and maxims which it 
retained from the early ages. 

Gratian's treatise on penitence is superior to anything 
else he wrote, alike in its arrangement and in force of 
expression, arid comprehension of the subject. 

Gratian probably wrote this treatise before be published 
the Decretum ; he then inserted the treatise in the) 
Decretum^ in which it forms the answer to the third 
" qCestion'' under Cause xxxiii. 

This treatise thus formed part of that book which a* 
once became the standard of canon law in the Church of 
Rome. No higher authority ceuld be found to show 
what was then the doctrine of the Church of Borne about 
confession. 

Gratian takes the same prudent course in this treatise 
which he takes in a great many other questions. Ha 
found the' Church of Rome not having any law which 
required confession to a priest as necessary. He found 
one large partem the Church maintaining that confes- 
sion was whoW unnecessary to the forgiveness' of Sku 
He found anbtfier large party maintaining tMnVeonfes- 
sion iras necessary in order to obtain forgiveness'of sin : 
the Church of Rome not thinking it necessary, or else not 
thinking ft safe; to decide between them, and, therefore, 
allowing each party to support their own opinion, just as 
the Church of Rome did afterwards about the Immacu- 
late Conception. In this case, Gratian had more prudence 
than to express any opinion of his own in the treatise. He 
states the opinions of each party, and also the authorities 
and arguments by which those opinions were maintained. 
This he does with an ability and clearness greatly su- 
perior'to the rest of his work,- be then leaves the ques- 
tion to the judgment of the reader, giving no opinion of 
his own, and thus confessing that the Church of Roma 
had then no judgment formed in the matter. 

On this treatise, thus inserted ia the canon law, the 
matter seems to have rested for sixty-four years, until con-; 
fession was at last enforced by the third Council of Lateran, 
Mi». 1815. 

Gratian gives first the authorities and arguments of that" 
great party in the Church of Rome who then thought 
themselves at liberty (a* they really were) to hold in the 
Church of Rome herself that confession to a priest wasr 
wholly unnecessary tor the forgiveness of sin. We will 
try and giv* aft abstract of Ins statement of their argu- 
ment. It is contained in the first part of tha treatise OB 
penitence, called "Distinction I." 

Gratian thus states tbe question t— « Whether by con- 
trition of heart alone, and secret satisfaction, without con' 
fession of the month, any one can satisfy God. For tber* 
are those who say that any on* whosoever may obtain 
pardon of crime without- confession made to thtr^hurch, 
and without the judgment of tke priest, aooordia% to (hat 
of Ambrose upon Zmke, «t chapter 23. 
Chapter 1. 

" Peter gfiev»fl and wept, because he erred, like a num. 



* Boast pMUrkWSaketa Byaodirt, iienaeMl Pronttenll* totmtm, 
in aaMarattpn ilMarvis atta eat, I* llllsataMrt nrbttporitnasM,. 
Efo te aaaolnn Ac .... Bout auiem quail materia hnjua •*-. 
crafteaH'fpaitu peeaitentis actus, nempe cOBlrfHo, ewtafto, et ntis-' 
t»eri«: Qnf ebantms in poerrttente adtateglfeateaf aMrMMBtt, ad pl»~ 
rauaajM «t wrfaeUm pwcawrnm ramlatloaem ex Del iH»Mtatio»» ra- 
itaamn Urf bt rwknt PwttUwIiatpafUa afcwnta*.— CooaaU of Trent. 
Station xtt., e. 3. 

t-Xateontrmoiiaai Banc Wnaando ensrltate terfeetsia ess* ert» ; 
tmgat, Mniftemque Be* iwWWMIar*, >*lm*iia» Ins iannaua 
■rtatmrtplatur; ipMmi>i»ill»rat.i«(!rf<Hmeirt»tloiM«iljtsi eowrittaai, 
•ftwauiuanti vow, onoaia iUa incloditor, oon case adseribendam* 
— Councilor Trent, Saitoh aiv.', e.4^^ _„■_ ' 

Hawass est, iMaftiftttl etitifft v^nttht. earn aperts- et-vateeaaeaV 
cmraaBhma, a Dert «u*r«a*.-<itMirtill of Treat, Seaaton air., e. 6. 

* Tractates de Pomitentia. Decrat Cans. xxxliL, qa. 3. 



